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The public sentiment should be improved and refined, till man, in every situation, 
: becomes the friend of man. 
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DESCRIPTION OF JERUSALEM. 


Come coma 


he following description of Jerusalem it is believed will be acceptable t: 
yur readers. It is taken from “The Destruction of Jerusalem,” a book that 
deserves to be in more general circulation than it is. There are few persone 
who have taken an interest in perusing the Holy Scriptures that have not some- 
times felt an inclination to see a more exact description of the City of Jerusalen 
and the Temple, than those recerds aijjord. Ed. Philanthropist, 


Jerusalem was built on two mountains. ‘Three celebrated walls 
aurrounded the city on every side, except that which was deemed 
inaccessible, and there it was defended by one wall only. The 
most ancient of these walls was remarkable for its great strength, 
and was, moreover, erected on a banging rock, and fortified by six- 
ty towers. On the middle wall there were fourteen towers only; 
but on the third, which was also distinguished by the extraordina- 
ry merits of its architecture, there were no less than ninety. The 
celebrated tower of Psephinos, before which Titus at first encamp- 
ed, was erected on this latter wall, andeveu excelled it in the su- 
perior style of its architecture: it was seventy bubits high, and had 
eight angles, each of which commanded most extensive and beauti- 
ful prospects. In clear weather, the spectator had from them a 
view ofthe Atediterranean sea, of Arabia, and cf the whole extent 
of the Jewish dominions. Besides this there were three other 
towers of great magnitude, named Hippoeos, Phasael, and Mari- 
amen. ‘The two former, famed for their strength and grandeur, 
were near ninety cubits high; the latter, for its valuable curiosities, 
beauty, and elegance, was about fifty-five cubits. They were all 
built of white marble; and so exquisite was the workmanship, that 
each of them appeared as if it had been hewn out of an immense 
single block of it. Notwithstanding their great elevation, they yet 
must have appeared, from the surrounding country, far loftier than 
they really were. The old wall, it has just been remarked, was 
built upen a high rock: but these towers were erected one on the 
top of a hill, the summit of which was itself thirty cubits above the 
top of the old wall! Such edifices, so situated, it is easv to cone 
ceive, must have given to the city a very great degree of grandeur 
and magnificence. Not far distant from these towers stood the 
royal palace, of singular beauty and elegance. Its pillars, its por- 
ticoes, its galleries, its apartments, were all incredibly costly, splene 
did, and supurb; while the groves, gardens, waike, fountains, and 
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with which it was encumpassed, formed the richest and 
ossibly be immagined. Phe situa- 

th side of Jerusalem. Its 


60 
aqueducts, 
most delightful scenery that canp setpend 
ese structures were on the nor 
iNecated temple, and the strong fort of Antonia, were on the east 
i he Monant of Olives. This fort was 
side, and directly opposite to the . | a 
built on arock fifty cubits in hight, and so steep as to : waned 
sible on every side; and to render tt still more so, It was ace | 
thin slabs of marble, which, being slippery, proved at once * io 
fouce and anornament. In the midst of the fort stood the castle o 
Antonia, the interior parts of which, for grandeur, state. se ae 
venience, resembled more a palace than a fortress. Viewes from 
a distance it had the appearance of a tower, encompassed by four 
vier towers, situated at the four angles of asquare. Of these lat- 
ter, three were fifty cubits high, and the fourth seveaty cubits. 

The tower last mentioned commanded an excellent view of the 
whole t mple. the riche , gr ndeur, and elegance of which, it is not 
in the power of language to describe Whether we consider its 
architecture, its dimensions, its magnificence, its splenduur, or the 
sacred purposes to which it was dedicated, it must equally be re- 
garded as the most astonishing fabric that was ever constructed. It 
was erected partly on a solid rock, which was originally steep on 
every side, ‘The foundation of what was called the lower temple, 
were three hundred cubits in depth, and the stones of which they 
were composed, more than sixty feet in length, while the super 
structure contained, of the whitest marble, stones nearly sixty eight 
feet long, more than seven feet high, and nine broad, The circuit 
of the whole building was four furlongs; its height one hundred cu- 
bits; one hundred and sixty pillars, each twenty seven feet high, 
ornamented and sustained the immense and ponderous edifice. lu 
the front, spacious and lofty galleries, wainscotted with cedar, 
were supported by columes of white marble, in uniform rows. In 
s ort, says Josephus, nothing could surpass even the exterior of 
this temple, for its elegant.and curious workmanship. . 
dorned with solid plates of gold that rivaled the beauty of the rising 





It was a-. 


sun, and were scarcely less dazzling to the eye than the beams of: 
that luminary. Of those parts of the building which were got guilt, - 


when viewed from a distance, some, gays he, appeared like pillars 
of snore, ‘and some like mountains of white marble. I 
doar of the interior parts of the temple corresponded with external 
magnificience, It was decorated and enriched by every thing that 
was costly, elegant, and supurb. Religious donations and offer- 
wes had poured ‘into this wonderful repository of precions stores 
onda pie shetty during many successive ages. In 

| placed those sacred curiosities, the seven- 


heanched candlestick of pure gold, the table for the shew-bread, ° 


The splen- . 


wud the alter of inceace; the two latter of which were covered over 


- — of the same metal. Jn the sanctuary were several 
ors, lilty-five cubits high, and sixteen in breadth, which were all 
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likewise of gold. Before these doors hung a veil of the most beau- 
tiful Babylonian tapestry. composed of scarlet, blue, and purple, 
exquisitely interwoven, and wrought up to the highest degree of 
art. From the top of the ceiling depended branches and leaves of 
vines and large clusters of grapes, hanging down five or six feet, 
all of gold, and of most admirabie workmanship. In addition to 

'\ these proofs of the splendour and riches of the temple, may be no- 
ticed its eastern gate of pure Corinthian brass, more esteemed even 
than the precious metals—the golden folding doors of the chambers 
—the beautiful carved work, gilding, and painting of the galleries 
—the golden vessels, &c. of the sanctuary, the sacerdotal vestments 
of scarlet, violet, and purple—the vast wealth of the treasury— 
abundance of precious stones, and immense qnantities of all kinds 
of costly spices and perfume. In short, the most valuable and 
sumptuous ef whatever nature, or art, or opulence, could supply, 
was inclosed within the cunsecrated walls of this magnificent and 
venerable cdifice. 











RELIGLOUS. 

There is a sort of plain, simple, unostentatious grandeur in the 
character of the truly pious, as much superior to earthly grandeur, 
| as the heavens are tothe earth we tread. This is no idle parade 
of words: it is a solemn, unquestionable fact. Look at the mo- 
narch, and the proudest monarch that Europe can boast—we ob- 
serve, to be sure, much glitter, and spangle, and form and parade, 
and ceremony, sycophantic admiration and idolatry—How has 
this been purchased? By toilsome days and sleepless nights—by 
painful marches in the tented field,—by the roar of cannon. the 
shouts of victory, and the groans of death; by the tears of widows 
and orphans by church yards piled with unhappy victims, by bribe- 
ry, corruption, by treachery and deceits, and by all the artifices, 
the perpetration of which links the name of a man and that of a 
demon together.—After this little fitful possession of power, thie 
monarch is himself tumbled into the earth to make way for some 
showy successor, destined likewise to strut and fret his hour upon 
the stage, until death snatches the crown from bis temples also, to 
place it for a little season on the brow of another man.—This is 
called royalty, majesty, excellency and a number of high sounding 
titles, all of which are lost by a fit of the gout or by the twinges of 
a tooth ache. It was made a very serious question at the court of 
Alexander the Great, whether he should be manufactured into a 
God, before death or afterwards. Aristotle, who with all his at- 
tachment to his pupil, saw the enormous absurdity of this question, 
gravely contended, that man could not with propriety bé made a God 
on this side of the grave, and gave his vote in the negative. The 
Christian sees at a single glance,the folly of such struggles after power, 
Popularity or opulence, which fills with such rapture the minds of 
those titled dignitaries, who with all their pomp and splendor, are 
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themselv: ssti-ictfto the wimg of terrors. He renodnces i 5! 
i —s Dd ia , gh og > very ti 

ance to such a sover ion, and his hopes commence “at the ve rs ie, 


hen the hopes if earthiv kings and conquerors expire. Looking at 
ume, that strong Mcehiiye tw sh e2 P88 c8e he fh 
Jasteinfirmily, or as it is poetically denominated, of noble*uituds; be 
adopis the language of Pepe, 
| o—ae(Great Queen, we petther claim 

Phe meed of bonor, ner aspire to fames 

But safe in deserts from the apploase of men, 

W ould die unheard of, as we liv’d unseen; 

O tet me still (he secr t Joy part: ke, 

Vo fellow virtue e’vn for virtue’s sake. 


itis hopes are of another cast: emboldened by divine mercy, he 
jooks at the sun and contemplates the tine as approaching, When he 
gh lbroll a reyless orb thro? the heavens: he is told that bis seul 
stall survive the lustre ofthat luminary; be is told this fact and he 
believes it, for iis enneonpced by the lips ef the meker af both: be 


is cold that by penitence, and preyero and supplication and by a 


fim relionce on every sthuggle on the assisting mercies of his bea 
veuly Father, this existence, this birth ef the tomb. shall be a life 
of unspeakcble joy, prolonged threughout the countless ages of 
eternal duration.—Are we then astonished, that the real christian 
with such promises fromsuch lips that caunot lie, reneunces and 
abjures earth with all its blandishments, temptations, g!o: es and 
seductive vanities; that he feels ever Impatient at the thoughts of 
possessing such glittering beubles and infantine toys, because they 
thus far relinquish his hold upon heaven—because they alienate 
bis affections that ought to- be engrossed by one object alone: he- 
ceuse they lumber him with a load of cares and anxieties. and pre 

vent his free burn spirit from soaring to its proper sphere? 

Baltimore Morning Chronicle. 


ESSAYS ON SLAVERY, 
cw NO. TLE. 
‘ [ , y > rr ° 7 ‘ 
were : mi igh ” the grand question, which is, that if mankind 
‘ oc oo : o" this or any Other colour, how comes if to pass, 
“i ve 6 lould Wear so Various an appearance? We reply, as we 
ave Dut ‘Cas rau hefins ° ’ Vv, a 
mere oe to Bay Lye love, either by the interpositon of the 
ham a eames aud -s “ss causes, which have an effect upon the 
: 2 haya a ¢ ] Mave ie pow er “.. a ., 
its primitive appearance, as thes sna meen rem pees 
. . J ‘ \ f ‘fn more or CSB . . Ra 
erful than those who ac ss humerous, or pow 
7 10 acted upon the frame of 
of his habitation,” | pon the frame of man in the first. seat 
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“What these causes are itjc, 
pos t.vely te ‘et a IIS ont of the power of homan wisdom 
+ . > ‘ s are rts, : ‘ si . > 
Wergthec and put together ' however, which if properly 
eM throw considerable light on the eub- 
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do aver tom tie mM su h intereuces UIE Ys ; buest every pel 
must make in bis own mind oa their recital 
*d hie ies point that occurs to be ascectained. Is, ‘what part af 


e P : z , . r. a ~ j 3 . a P : : ‘ a ss . j a 
the skin Is the seat of Coir: A i marvedist Ust) iy ive peed 
. 4 a3) _ . - te oa . er ra ft tgner +. 4 . bese? act 
tiie skin intotwo parts, Oriiinina, the exterior and thiumpest cal 
> a a s > } * , H t > 2? av? | g * 7? gt ) 3 ; ‘ ear ‘> 
UY the Greeks, Mpidermis, PY tC Bevis, UVuUICUia. at } ‘hens 1 
: 


Cut:cle; and the interier, called by 
Jaiter, Cutis, or true skin. heuce they must have necessarily sup 
posed that. as the true skiu was la every respect the same in al 
human subjects, however vari: us their ex‘ernal hue, so the seat of 
color must have existed In the Cullc : e,”? 


ae 
sy 
. 


Mat: uiie an eminent Elallan i) Oi ician, Gf the last ¢ ntury, Was 
the first person who discovered thet ieoskin was divided tute thr 
lamina cr paris; the cuticie, the trae hie and acertiin coagalited 
substance, situated between beth, which he distinguished by the 
tle of Mucasum Corpus: a title retained by anatomisis to the p 
sent day: which coacul ited substance adhered so fiimls tothe « 
ticle, es. in all fi mer an ratomical preparations to have com» ff 
withit. and frow this circumstauce to have led the ancient auato- 


mistta b lieve that tiere were but two limina, or divisible parts of 
the haiaen skin.” 

This discovery was sufficient to ascertain tie point In question ; 
for iu afterwards appeared that the cuticle when divided according 
to this discovery, fromthe other liming, was som transparent; that 
the cuticle of the blackest negro was ofthe same transparency and 
colo yas that of the fairest white, and hence the true skins of both, 
bets > tava iab!y the same, that the mucosum corpus was the seat of 
color. 

* The transparency of the cuticle is a matter ef ecular demonstra- 
tion In white people—it is coospicueus in every blush; for no one 
can Imagine that the cuticle becomes red as often as this happens, 
noris it less disc abe gate in the veins, which are se easy to be dis 
cerned, for no one can suppose that the blue streeks which he = con- 
stantly sees in the fairest complexions, are ater as it were. on the 
surface of the upper skin. Fromthese, and a variety of other cb- 
servations, uo maxim is more true in physiology, than that on the 
mucosum corpus depends the color of the human hody—in_ other 
words, that the mucosum corpus, being of a different color in diffe- 
rent inhabitants of the globe, and appearing through the cuticle, or 
upper surface of the skiv, gives them the various appearance, W hich 
strikes us so forcibly in contemplating the =. race.” 

As this can be incontrovertibly ascertained, is evident that 
Whatever causes co operate in prodaci ing this Ps te rent appearance, 
they preduce it by acting on the mucosum corpus; which from the 
almost incredible manner in which the cuticle is perforated, is as 
accessible as the cuticle itself. These causes are probably thuse 
Various qualities of things, which. combined with the influence of 
the sun, contribute te form what we call cuimace. For, when ary 
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person considers, that the murous substance} before a - 
found to vary in its color, as the climates vary from - 7 rele 
the poles, his mind must be instantly struck with the hy Pe ae ‘ 
and he must adopt it without any hesitation as the genul 
| ‘ e phenomenon. . 
. " Tis fact of the varieties of the mucous substance, according to 
the situation of the place, has been clearly ascertained in the vio 
‘ rious anatomical experiments that have been made; 1n which subjects 
| ef all nations have come under consideration. The natives of ma- 
ny parts of the kingdoms and isles of Asia, are fouud to have ~ 
corpus mucorum black. Those of Africa, situated near the line, 0 
the samecolor. Those of the maritime parts of the same continent 
of a dusky brown, nearly approaching to it; and the color becomes. 
lighter or darker, in proportion as their distance from the equator 
is greater or less. ‘The Europeans are the fairest inhabitants of 
the world. - Those situated inthe most southern regions of Europe, 
have in their corpus mucosum a tinge of the dark hue of their Af- 
rican neighbors; hence the epidemic complusion prevalent among 
them is nearly the color of the pickled Spanish Olive; which, in 
this country, and those situated near the north pole, it appears to 
be nearly, if not absolutely white. 

‘These are facts which apatomy has established; and we ac- 
knowledge them to be such, that we cannot divest ourselves of the 
en has a considerable share in producing a difference 
of color. 

A probability may be shown of the correctness of the foregoing 
theory, in the case of freckles, which-are to be seen in the face of 
children, but ofsucli only as have the thinnest or most transparent 
skins, and are occasioned by the rays of the sun striking foreibly 
seg murous substance of the face, and drying the accumulating 

uid. | 
ati, ~ eins fluid or perspirable matter, is at first color 

*; ul being exposed to violent beat, or dried, becomes brown. 

a — corpus being tinged An various parts by this 
‘oasulated fluid; and the parts so tinged appearing through 


the cuticle or upper surface of th 
e skin, arises that spott . 
ance in the case recited, a 


‘Now if we were t 
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freckle, or the rays ofthe eum tenet gee oe ae Baiversal 
as to produce hee SOc : lion ne agente: Hype a persons face 
see in imagination af eouus, that they should unite, we should 
mong black people. _ “esc to those which are daily seen ‘a. 
posed neaniell ke + And il we were to conceive his body to be ex. 
body assumi pon 1n a similar manner, we should there see bis 

J mins a similar appearance: and thus we should see the 


Whole man ofa perfect bl ; 
: ’ ack os 
habitants ofthe torrid zone. » Or resembling one of the naked in- 


Now as the seat of frec 


kles and bl is the . 
“Var aekness he same; 
appearance is similar; is the same; as their 


and as the cause of the first is the ardor of 
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the sun, it istuerefore probable tnat the cause ofthe seeond is the 
same: hence we may substitute forthe word ‘sun,’ what is | anala- 
gous to it, the word ‘climate,’ the same effeci may be supposed to 
he produced and the conjecture to receive a sauction, W. 
(Communicated. } : | 





ON EMETICS. 

There are not many remedies of more efficacy in various kinds 
of fever than emetics, and unfortunately there are but few, against 
which many persons have greater prejudices. These have been 
excited by two causes—using the medicive'in excessive quantities, 
and drinking cold water during or soon after the operation. It ia: 
to protest against both these practises, that 1 am indueed to devote 
a seperate number to this class of medicines. The most common, 
and [ may add the most valuable emetic in use,is the tartrate of 
antimony, (commonly called tarter emetic.) which is se powerful 
that in general two graius are sufficient; nevertheless, as it is npt 
bulky, the people often take six or eight—not indeed at once, but in 


doses sv frequently repeated, that the effect is nearly the same as 


if they were taken in a single draught. In this manner an exces- 
sive quantity of the medicince is swallowed, and the patient racked 
and perhaps cramped by a violent operation. lo common cases, 
half a grain of this cheap and efficacious vomit, every half hour,-is 
a sufficient dose. | 
The other abuse of this remedy, that of drinking cold water 
soon after its administration, has destroyed many valuable lives, 
There is noother condition ofthe stomach in which cold water is 
so injurious as that produced by tartar emetic, when given in such 
doses as to excite vomiting; warm drinks only should, therefore, be 


_taken on such occasions. 


Should these rules not be attended to, and cramps and spasms of 
the stomach and limbs occur during the operation or after it is over, 
the best remidies are to immerse the feet in warm water, and drink 


freely of hot spirits and water, with or without landanum. These 


means will generally give relief; but sometimes an inflamation of 
the stomach surpervenes, and renders bloodletting, cathartics, and 
blisters over that organ, indispensible. 

Ifa large quantity of tartar emetic should he taken by mistake, 
death might be the consequence, not merely by the excesive vomi- 
ting it would excit, but by the disease it would produce in the 
stomach. ‘The antidote in this case is a tea or decoction of peruvi- 
an or oak bark, which would have the effect of decomposing any of 


the medicine that mightremain in the system, and therey render it 
- harmless. 








THE DESULTORY OBSERVER—No. 4, 
A writer observes, that,“‘we are too apt to praise where we should 
only commend.” An adherence to this principle, either show an 
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untiiness for judging of 
cain that favor by 
wise disprove. 
igavrance, in the other, 


—iwo weaknesses, which, however op 
pevertheless, ofien found associated in the 
degree of self importance, which naturally atten 
formance, is sufficient to elevate the prospects 0 


without the assurances 


No draught was ever administered with more ce 
all perivds and conditions of life, than that, which 


sidiaus address of a flat 
the smile of a superior, 
ple which his vanity 

that be dispenses, is of 


ybsequious means, which candor 
Our decision, in the one case, 


or, it intends to 
would other- 
is grounded upon 
‘Lassumes the servile appearance ol flattery 
osite in their tendencies, are 
came character. ‘Dhat 
is a successful per- 
f youthful fancy, 


the excellences of others, 


of an indiscreet praise. 
rtain success to 


flaw from the in- 


He who flatters to command 


tering friend. yan 
princl- 


ely imports a portion of that same 
induces from others. ‘The poisonous bane 
the same kind that his own perverted incli- 


nation requires. He, therefore, who practises the fav ning art with 

success, uust find a heart congenial to his own; for, if he thus arro- 
. AD . . . . ° ®- . P 

cate to himself the favor of the deserving, he will find iu bis rew aid 


the merited frown of co 


ntempt. 


Flattery, like an ardent stimulons, gives a momentary impulse 
to the mind; but the effect soon ceases to arouse: it cramps the nae 
turalenergy, makes us assume What wecannot support, & prevents 
us from discovering our proper qualifications by an impartial 


search, 


The motive to flattery, how abject soever, is not so mach the sub- 
ject of our present notice, as the unhappy effects that it has upon the 


deluded object to whom 
representing things in a 


itis intended. It claims an observence by 
better light than they deserve. Whether 


the object be good, or whether it be evil, it still endeavors to place 


the practice of it ina si 


tuation that is most gratifying to the per- 


former; and the inclination of man is so compliant with his preju- 
dices, that he can become confirmed in whatever erroneous prinuct- 


ple he wishes to believe. 


Whilst Alexander was engaged in con- 


quest, he once hecame struck with remorse foran act of more than 
ordinary cruelty. One of his favorites endeavored to compose him, 
by saying, that he, to whom was entrusted the destinies of mankind 
Was not accountable for any thing he thought proper to commit; and 


that it was unworthy the 


sovereign of the world, to regret an act 


that was sanctioned by his own power. The historian adds, that 


this observation pacified 


the monarch; and thatit was ever after a 


re f, “- es ee. a Pye 
pres or any acts of barbarity that he chose to inflict, In allow- 
g a favorable object we have need to be Cautious of the extent 


that our inclinations may 
dre estimated in the same 


judzments we approve. 


carry us; then, much more so, whin we 
direction, by the influence of others,whose 


e are a] 
Most apt to receive the caresses of others, when the mind 


1s most ardent to embibe 
and incapable of knowin 


them W hilst it is tender and unformed, 
S its OWD powers, we hear our progress ex- 
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tal, ed, aud vals: r think, thas we have attained the summit of desti- 
nalion. We settle down under a confidence of our own mers. 
without an effort for further advancement, and without kuowlg 
thatany thing more can-be-coured. But, ifexperience has taught 
us to View things in their proper plece, suas to know our own de- 
fects, and our own capability of improvement; there ds less danger 
to be apprehended from the breath of adulation. Qurreal fund of 
knowledge comparatively decreases as we prone lly discover 
what we have vetto learn. We then see the’ fallicy of cur ea rly 
prospects 3 and fiud that practicle exertions only, will raise us to 
that perfection which our partial feeling hed once taughtus to claim. 

ihe servility of others not only Batters by its ewn address, but it 
teaches us to flatter ourselves — [It gives ns an Incentive that we can 
revew at pleasure, and adminisier with ail {he fondness tat self- 
le ecan dictate. We become the darling of our own praise, and 
li, (ora moment in the small sphere of our own importance. We 
com vi to stand in the rank of our superiors, and claim that deter- 
ence, woich is due to such a station; auttl disappointment dis- 
covers the decei{fulness of vanity. and we shrink fiom cur high 
prospects the unpitied victims of hopeless expectation, 

[ Communicated. | 








sg Ne oe Be ae BAe SE Seah 


From the Moriing Chrontéle. 

PHYSICAL AND MORAL BAYONETS. 
it depends on tyrants, monarchs and emperurs, to ascertain the dit- 
fereuce between physical and moral force.  ‘Phese men command 
armies, they are furnished with all the implements of death, disci- 
plined and organized for action; these ferocious masses of men 
move at their biddiugs they are ready at the werd of command to 
pour the thunders of the battle, to set colt: ages, hamblets, towns and 
cities, in flames—to extirpate the human race; to put net only the 
Warrivr, but his wife aud smiling progeny to death, and fur this 
they receive wages. Lf one tear of compassion, if one throb of s;m- 
pathy, if ene vagrant of sensibility of the baman weart, comes in op- 
position with such ideas, it is immediately denounced as illegiti- 
mate; the labourer does not properly appreciate the amount of his 
wages. He has some sy mpathy ; yetunconguered, some sensibility 
yet unsubdued; and yet, his ¢ mploys rdemands more extended car- 
nage, more tombs, the monuments ofthe king of terrors, more deve- 
ted disciples, before he can honestly say, that this hero, or this 
murderer is entitled to the fullamount of his fame. 

Lihis is tie consequence of force W hat have —_ ning what 
have men why believe in the freedom of mind, to o; e to such 
destructive engines? Are they prepared to - down their 
without a strugele? No! they | possess a force far more formidable 
than the bayonet—It is amoral force—a force over opinicn— a 
force consequently over the actions of men, Lt is this force, thi ts 
kings, emperors and tyrants, dread, they do net fear a mere visib! s 
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physical power, because they can in a short time — , oma 
amount of their population; they can tell toa nicety ow . Jy y 
onetsin case of necessity, they can bring into the field; they can 
calculate on the numerical ability of their opposing foe; his means 
and resources—his competency to resist their arms. On aged a 
they feel perfectly secure; but it still demands an enquiry W - od 
sthis physical force, can counteract the moral force. It is i = ‘ 
disguise the fact, the moral force is the great engune, with “ : 
different parties are playing: let this force become organized; et 
as once learn that the moral does not appeal to physical force: it 
jeaves kinds, emperors and potantates, in the full excise of all their 
rights derived from the bayonet: it affects no external resistances 
it proffers no point of attack, assailable by force of arms: 1t opposes 
acannon with a guill; & trivial indeed does moral power in this point 
of view seem, when it is opposed by physcal power. Still it may 
be regarded as a fact, that this silent, unostentatious, prevading, 
persevering power, does in fact change all the physical properties 
of the human race. It appears to do nothing, it seems perfectly 
sluggish, lifeless and inert—but while a monarch surrounded by 
all his armies, and by all his vassals, seems omnipotent to human 
effort, it touches his crown and it crumbles into ashes. Armies, 
raised and supported for the purpose of preserving this monarch, 
feel the force of these silent, but invisible touches, and they pros- 
trate before -its magic influence. Lit may be said with truth and sin- 
-cerity, that all the monarchies of Europe, are now trembling at this 
silent but invisible foe. They see nothing opposed to their bay- 
vnets; but they feelin the alienation of public affection, that a 
strong principle is at work. 

It may not be improper to illustrate this principle by example. 
Phe religion of our Redeemer, has been attemped to be promul- 
gated by physical force, and what has been the consequencet 

lood, slaughter, riot, confusion, carnage and conflagration without 
end. lt is now attempted to be premulgated by moral force, and 
what is the cousequence?—The holy Scriptures are translated into 
all languages—the Hottentots, the Indians, and the Africans be- 
come converts: Savages are civilized, and the whole course of 
intellectual nature, “whether sunned at the tropics, or chilled at the 
pe,” © reformed, altered and amended. ‘The chariot of our 
nie tae does uot ride, as that of Achilles did, over the belmets 
ignore ~~ yor rides a the prostrate hearts of 
Victorious career: such i Ge Giddidinn teceees oe . sg he 
cal force. But Without + . 7 . | mora: and physi- 
look, and for ene ex GU a to such serious examples, let us 
in ah ore hive m the amen are apomenane of the world 
armies, by those who only wait bis Ww tadaun, 1 Praline 
tion, is still terified by this moral forces He respi nee ceatrec” 

s moral force. He trembles in the pre- 


sence of his own yniyersiti 
[his own universities: he informs the students, that they 
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must not become wiser than their aacestors: he expresses his faar® 
and apprehensions, and his cheeks turn pale while surrounded by 
his guards. 

In fact, physical force means the force exerted by kings, emper- 
ors, potentates, bears, tigars, lions and wolves: moral force means 
that superintinding mind, that directs such bloody spectecles or sup- 
presses them altogether. The great and the little lords of the earth 
send their heroes to battle, on the same principle that the grandees 
of Spain, superintended the battles of their bulls. History is crowd- 
ed with examples of bull fights, and the only distinction is. that in 


one case, four footed, and in the other two footed animals, are the 


game hunted down. 








LITERARY LEISURE. 
—<r 10: oo 
No tribute here to wealth or power is paid, 
No deeds of slaughter gain the Muse’s aid: 
But soft Humanity may breathe her sighs, 
Or Genius plume his pinions here to rise. 


tn — ll Mss ee 
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VALEDICTORY LINES, 
Addressed to the Friends of Order. 


From these loved scenes ere I depart, Reflect how high the badge we wear, 


And bid Ohio’s wilds adieu, Who call ourselves fair Order’e 
Accept my friends, warm from my)‘ friends, 
heart, Q! let us then from ought forbear, 
Its last desires now breathed for; That to depreciate order tends. , 
you. | 
And like a city on an hill, 
Tho’ Juliet to these sylvan scenes, Excite the crouds admiring gaze, 
Reluctantly must say farewell, Bid envy’ clamerous tongue be still, 
Yet oft as well affection weens, Or join reluctant in our praise. -. 


Her pensive fancy here shall dwell. |And you dear sisters of the band, 
Whose friendship long I hope ‘te 


‘Yes oft in memgry’s pages fair, share, 
These transcient scenes shall I re-May you at virtues high command, 
view, Refinements highest polish bear. 


And fondly im idea share, 


A part, my favored friends with you. Till slidden by those hours of youth, 


Which toimprovement had beer 

given, 
Replete in knowledge, grace & truth 
The friends of Order meet in heas - 
ven. 


Blame not, I pray, the officious zeal, 


May you, Superior to the voice 
Of spleen and envy still remain, 
(nd making wisdoms path your choice 
See malice speed her shafts in vain. 





. And may ye pize the privilege high, Which prompts the unbidden strain 


The envied boon you now possess, to swell, 
Nor let the pleasing prospect die, {Whilst ever anxious for your weal, 
Ere time shall give it powerto, 1] sighing say again—farewel! 
bless. | [Communicated] JULIRT. 
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Winter Kveuing’s Awiusement 


FOR JANE AND ME 


+ 
. 
- 


Aud Jane Is pleased a3 Weil as [, 
| Itso completely feasts ber mind, 
IT) sit her down to knit by night, 
" le ficr if 
; ' 1 bear } reg ? eandie bint. 

{n summers days I till the ground, {And hear me read by : 


And tug and toil and get my bread;| : — 1 she always hears 
' y at Te ai he | » © v S& [iV adidas 

No interval can then be found, or when [rea 
Between my labor and my bed. 




















Mt. Pleasant, Ohio......Third- Day, 11th month, 27. 
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Rye ‘ . 3 €0 
(‘orn meal ; 4°25 - 
MRAIN, wheat, per bashe! 5105 to 112 . 
he . 50 * 40 . 
Corn, up country 50 * 65 “ 
fo. Low lo, 553 C«‘S 55 . 
American Sentine 


From the Baltimore Patriot, Nov.9 —Topsaics Apack! .Th 
news from Europe has deadened the flour market. It can be had 


o day for six dollars per barrel, and dull. Wheat heavy at 3! 


From the Federal Rennblican. {4th ult. A little rise has t: 
place in [flour] -ince our last. Sales were made yesterday at 


per barrel: and 60 days credit. Red Wheat may be quoted at 
20 and { 37 per bushel, and I'ttle in the market. 


pe 


From the Philadelphia Uni n The low price of hread sty? 
ansing constderahle changes inrural economy. A centieman | 
lately taken a farm in (Chenane county, N.Y. which he inteads 
steck with one thonsand merino sheep. Another gentleman | 
taken a tractin the same connty. which he intends to stock with ! 


bondred. One hundred and fifty full blooded merinos have alres 


q . . .f th ey i. 
been sent on te it, with a gumber of neat cattie of the full Bakew 
Dreed. 
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~ KOREIGN.—BY THE LAST MAILS. 


SUMMARY. ) - 

Terery. Accounts from Augsburg, of the 11th: Sept. say, “it 
cannot be concealed that the political events relative to the differ- 
ences between the Ottoman government and Russia, have lately 


Kecome so complex that it is almost impossible to anticipate the is- 


sue, Whilst negociations are protracted, the insurrection ba 
mikes progress in the Peloponnesus and the [sles of the Archipelae 
co. ‘ihe presence of the Russian army on the Pruth disables the 
Porte from sending troops ia sufficient force to reduce the provinces 
which have thrown off its dominion, On the other hand, the fer- 
| ment which reigns in Servia and Bulgaria causes it very serious 
disquietude. Its embarrassments are augmented too by the spirit 
of veditioa, which is manifested by the population of Constantinople 
and the numerous troops which are in the capital and its viciaily.” 
: France. 

A documeni, exhibiting the present state of the French finances, 

of reat interest and importance, is given in the London Courier. It 

























































4.¢ September was only 263,900,284 francs, which was composed 
of pensions and life annuities, uatransferable Consols, and transfer- 
able stock, of which upwards of one-third js locked up. What a 
prosperous statement thisis! with a powerful sinking fun, and ig 
a country fall of resources, improving every hour, shoul) all re. 
main quiet, the debtis expected to be extinguished in the course of 
8 er 10 years. , 
5 South America, : 
Et is now generally believed that the whole coast of South A- 


that a free trade, hitherto interdicted by the policy of that governs 
ment, will be speedily, if it is not already, open with all nations. 





Extraordinary Resuscitation. 

A Cambridge (Eng.) paper mentions that a boy about four years 
old, named Charles Rawson, son of a sailor, had the misfortune ta 
fal! into a pit belonging to Peacock Inn, Boemt.—He is supposed 
to have been in the water about a quarter ofan hour, during which 
time itis said thathis head was entirely immersed, but not his 
whole body. Afierhe was removed three quarters of an hour 
elapsed before any medical assistance could be obtained. At length 
Dr. Crane was found, but was not able to discover any signs of 
life, except some degree of warmth, which he thoueht indicated a 
probability that animation might be restored. — With that view, the 
a rag the child to be placed in a warm bed: and until that 
ome ia he attempted to renue respiration by an artificial 
el intating the lungs, aided by friction of the extremities 

upon theregion of the heart. Ina short time an obscure mo- 








proves thatthe sum total of the interest of the French debt, on the. 


merica on the Pacific Ocean has become independent of Spain, and - 
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motion of that organ was thought to be evident to the touch ; this 
was soon followed by pulsation of the wrists. The boy was then 
put into bed, and, upon a gentle stimulous being given him, he in a 
few minutes opened his eyes, and, with a loud shriek, shed a co- 
pious flow of tears, and was restored to his anxious mother, who 
was present during the whole of the agonizing scene. 


ee) eer ec eR? EE RF 
MISTAKEN VIEWS OF RELIGION, 

One cause which impedes the reception of religion, even among 
the well disposed, ig that garment of sadness in which people dee 
light to suppose her dressed; and a life of hard pining abstinence 
which they pretend she enjoins on her disciples. And it were well 
if this were the only misrepresentations of her declared enemies; 
but, unhappily, it is the too frequent misconception of her injudi- 
cious friends. But such an over-charged picture is not more unami- 
able than it is unlike; for I will venture to affirm that religion, 
with all her beautiful aud becoming sanctity, imposes fewer sacrifi- 
tes, not only of rational, but of pleasurable enjoyment, than the un- 
controlled dominton of whatever vice. Her service is not only per- 
fect safety but freedom. She is not so tyrannizing as passion, so 
exacting as the world, norso despoticas fashion. Let us try the . 
case by a paralel, and examine it, not as affecting our virtue, but 
our pleasure. Does Religion forbid the cheerful enjoyments of life 
as rigorously as Avarice forbids them? Doves she require such sa- 
crifices of our ease as Ambition; or such renunciations of our quiet 
as Pride? Does Devotion murder sleep like dissipation? Does . 
she destroy healthlike intemperence? Does she annihilate fortune . 
like gambling? Does she embitter life like Discord; or abridge 
itlike Ducling? Does Religion impose more vigilence than Sus- 
picion; or halfso many mortifications as Vanity? Vice has her 
martyrs, and the most austere and ascetick, (who mistakes the ge- 
nius of christiarity almost as her enemy,) never tormented herself 
with such cruel and causeless severity, as that with which envy la- 
cerates her votaries. Worldly honor obliges us to be at the trouble 
of resenting injuries, but religion spares us that inconvenieace,* by 
commanding us to forgive them: and, by this injunction, consults 
our happivess no less than our virtue; for the torment of censtantly 
hating any, must be at least equal to the sin of it. If this estimate 
be fairly made, then is the balance clearly on the side of Religion, 
even in the article of pleasure. Portland Statesman. 











The Western Farmer says that on the morning of the 16th Oct. 
a full suit ef clothes was made for a gentleman in Manchester, from 
wool in the fleece in less than eight hours fram the moment it was 
taken in hand. ‘The wool was picked, carded, spun, wove and 
dressed, at the Manchester Factory. The work was. commenced 
at one o’clock in the morning, and before seven it was completed, 
and worn to the Kair and Cattle Show at Canandaigua. 
| New-York Spectator. * 
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: ~ F. Puara. ‘Fhe whole ofthe north side of the river La Plata, 
i ‘oon the Atiantic to the Uruguay, including the ports of Maldonado, 


(opposite Buenos Ay- 


' i ' ~ Ys ‘ sacri i 
a Jonte Video, and Colonia del Sacramento, the title of 


ves.) bas been annexed to the crown of Portugal, undet 





























‘ 2 ; a + AE OI IE Teeny internal govern- 
| the Cisplatine State, As yet Its regulations rie eww ; 5° a 
| ment remains the same as formerly.—[ Mercantile Advertiser. 
5 . * +> geen 
Th sie elgg e 
a a Stains in Linnen. hs | 
Fl Stains. occasioned by fruit, are readily removed from clothes by 
mt . " = oie 7 . _ 
vat wetting them, and placing them near lighted Brimstone; a few 
; Li ~ 9 a P ' é 
ery matches will answer the purpose- ‘The sulphurous gas extracts the 
| | bie : . 3 
Bhi. stain. os ane 


(“yHE TABLES TURNED ” 
Krom the Canandaigua Repository. 
A law in furce in the Territory of Michican, provides for the 
sale at public auction, Sf allidle dissolute persons, to whom costs 
of prossecution may have accrued, A white man was under this act, 





the direction of the court before whom he had been examined. In 
the crowd assembled te witness the scene, appeared a sturdy ne- 
evo, in the character of x purchaser, who actually bid off the proper. 
ty! for which he paid one dollar. Afier hearing from the auctioneer 
‘your's, sir,” the negro walked up to his slave with all the maj: sty 
ofa planter, and after bestowing several opprobious epithets upon 
his trembling vassel, he.coucluded in a iirm and impressive tone, 
follow your master,” and woved off the ground. the purchased ani 

mal obeying him!» Thus far had the biack imitated what is often 
seeninthe soutiern states; but,as ti disdaining to follow an examole 
further than tae rales of justice permit, he teok his victim. on board 
the steam boat tien lying at the wharf, and havig safely conveved 
Lim out of thé territory, he gave him both the price of his passage. 
god his native freedom, 





7 ue. mk ‘ aie 
: bank Kleetion. 

THE STOCKHOLDERS OF THE BANK OF MOUNT. 
PLEASANT, are hereby notified, thatan ELECLION will be 
beld atthe Bank, on the : 

FIRST SECOND DAY IN THE FIRS) MONTH 
next, beiween the hours of 10 A.M. and 4 P.M! for choosing thir 
teen directors for the ensuing year, L. WALKER, Cashr 

Mt. Pleasant, 44th ma. 20th, 18214.— [te ' 








--- “ 


z BANK OF ‘MOUNTPLEASANT, {ith mo, 5th 1824. 
“a HE Directors at their meeting this day declared a dividend of 
‘We per ceuton the stock paid in, payable to sto: khoelders on de- 


mand, ‘L. WALKER, Cashr. 







rately offered “to the hfghest bider,”’ < etroit. 3 ursuance of 
jately offered *t hfehest bider,” at Detroit. in pursuance of 
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